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XX.—Letters, Announcements, &c. 


The following letters, addressed “To the Editor of ‘The 


Ibis,’ ” have been received :— 
5 Peel Terrace, Brighton, 


March 1, 1866. 

Srr,—In ‘The Ibis’ for 1861 (p. 118) I expressed my be- 
lief that the Serin (Serinus hortulanus, Koch) would prove to be 
a not unfrequent visitor to the south coast of England, and I 
mentioned that several reported instances of its occurrence had 
come to my knowledge, but without dates or particulars. 

A specimen killed in this neighbourhood has long been in a 
bird-stuffer’s window here; and a few days ago Mr. Swaysland 
sent for me to inspect a skin recently forwarded to him by Henry 
Byne, Esq., of Miligan Hall, Bishop’s Hull, Taunton, who wished 
to know what it was. I requested Mr. Swaysland to obtain 
further details for me, and these I have in Mr. Byne’s letter 
now before me. The bird was killed “ in the last week of January 
1866, by William Gorett, Esq., in a small garden surrounded 
by trees, in Bridge Street, North Town, Taunton. It perched 
on a tree and was shot for a Sparrow, but there were no other 
birds there at the time..... I saw the Serin Finch the day it 
was killed.” 

There is still, of course, the probability of the bird having 
escaped from captivity to be got over, but I dare say we shall 
have others to report in due course of time. The season of the 
year in this case is to be remarked—midwinter, while the in- 
stances recorded by Mr. Bond (‘ Zoologist, p. 7105) bear date 
20th June and October, 1859. 

It appears like a British bird, but I do not wish to manufac- 
ture one without more examples. 

I am, &c., 
Gro. Dawson Row ey. 


10 Torrington Place, Plymouth, 
March 8th, 1866. 


Str,—The other day, in looking over ‘ The Ibis’ for 1862, I 
met with a Review of the ‘ Memoir of Thomas Bewick, the 
writer of which, in a note (at page 377), gives, so far as he can, 
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a list of Bewick’s publications. I can add the fact that he en- 
graved figures for a work not named in this list; for I have a 
copy of “A New Family Herbal, or Popular Account of the 
Natures and Properties of the various Plants used in Medicine, 
Diet, and the Arts. By Robert John Thornton, M.D. The 
Plants drawn from Nature by Henderson ; and engraved on wood 
by Tuomas Bewicx. London: Printed for Richard Phillips, 
Bridge Street, Blackfriars. 1810.” The book is dedicated to 
Dr. Andrew Duncan ; and the author when addressing him, after 
alluding to his work ‘The Edinburgh New Dispensatory,’ in 
speaking of his own says, “ Nothing more was required than 
simply to tread in your footsteps, adding figures by such an 
artist as Bewick,” &c. Of these figures there are more than 
two hundred and fifty, some of them so well done as to lead one 
to think that Bewick in some cases took them from nature rather 
than from Henderson’s drawings. 

I have never seen this work mentioned in connexion with 
Bewick’s name; and as he did so much for the science of Orni- 
thology, I venture to send you this notice of it. 

I ain, Sir, your obedient servant, 
T. R. AncHer Brices. 


Museum, Trinity College, Dublin, 
l March 1866. 

Sır, —In the ‘ Proceedings of the Zoological Society of Lon- ° 
don’ for 186] (p. 400), mention is made of a specimen of the 
egg of the Ivory Gull, Pagophila eburnea, procured from Dr. 
Baldamus, but no allusion to the existence of any other specimen 
is added; and, again, in the “ Notes on the Birds of Spitsbergen ” 
in ‘ The Ibis’ for last year, a translation is given (p. 507) from 
one of Dr. Malmgren’s papers on the same subject, of a para- 
graph relating to the discovery of some more examples of the 
egos of this species; and there is prefixed to this extract the 
statement that these were “ the first well-authenticated specimens 
brought to Europe.” Allow me therefore to call your attention 
to a very much earlier record of the discovery of the Ivory Gull’s 
egg, and one which I trust you will agree with me in consider- 
ing to be equally well authenticated. 
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On Commodore Sir Leopold M‘Clintock’s return from the 
Arctic Expedition of 1852-53, in the course of which he accom- 
plished that marvellous sledge-journey of over 1400 miles, though 
compelled by the exigencies of the case to throw away almost 
all the specimens of natural history which he had collected, he 
succeeded in bringing home with him to Iveland a few fossils 
(shells and corals) and an egg of the Ivory Gull. 

The following extracts from Sir Leopold’s diary, written on 
the spot, show the circumstances under which this interesting 
specimen was obtained :— 

“From the 12th to the 15th of June we were examining the 
Polynia Islands, the northernmost of which I have called ‘ Ire- 
land’s Hye.’ It lies almost under the 78th parallel. None of 
these islands are more than 60 feet above the sea, and they are 
entirely composed of gravel. Upon one I saw two bird’s nests 
of former years. They were chiefly made of moss; and much 
more of it had been used in their construction than I had seen 
growing upon the whole group. The broken pieces of egg-shell 
were of a pale olive-colour, with irregular dark-brown blotches.” 
On the 18th of June the return-journey commenced, and on the 
20th Sir Leopold was on the east shore of Prince Patrick’s Island. 
He writes, “as I was rounding Cape Krabbé, lat. 77° 25! N., 
long. 116° W., I saw an Ivory Gull seated upon her nest on a 
bare patch of gravel, near the beach. There was one egg in the 
nest. The nest was exactly the same as those seen on the Polynia 
island ; but in addition to the moss, there was a little white down 
and a few feathers init. This nest had served for several seasons.” 

Thus far Sir L. M‘Clintock’s account, which I consider to be 
conclusive ; but knowing how very accurate one should be in 
these matters, and how hard it is to convince an oologist of the 
authenticity of a rare egg, allow me to place the evidence thus :— 

lst. Sir Leopold saw the Ivory Gull on her nest. 

2ndly. There was only one nest seen at the time. 

drdly. In the nest he found an egg, which he took and brought 
home. 

4thly. I have his word for it that it was the only egg picked 
up by him on this journey; and this specimen is now in the 
Museum of the Royal Dublin Society. 
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Now it strikes me that the only possible error in the above 
could arise from Sir L. M‘Clintock not knowing the Ivory Gull ; 
but against this we have the facts, that no species of Gull was 
better known to him, that he was constantly on the look-out for 
its breeding-places, that at the very moment of finding the nest 
he was expecting to see the bird, as he had always met with it 
further north than any of the other Gulls (the first seen on this 
journey had been onthe 12th June, in lat. 77°30! N., long.116° W.), 
and that Larus glaucus and Stercorarius parasiticus were the 
only other birds seen on Prince Patrick’s Island—birds not 
likely to be confounded by Sir Leopold with Pagophila eburnea. 

I may add that an account of the nidification of this Gull, by 
Dr. Carte, will be found in the ‘Journal of the Royal Dublin 
Society ’ for July 1856 (vol. 1. pp. 57—60, pls. 1 and 2); and the 
egg was exhibited at my request at a meeting of the Dublin 
University Zoological and Botanical Association in February 
1855. Sir Leopold’s journal may be found printed in one of 
the “ Blue Books” on the Franklin Searching Expeditions, but 
the above extracts I myself took from his note-book shortly after 
his return. Iam, &c., 

E. Percevat Wrieur. 


[We are extremely indebted to Professor Wright for calling 
our attention to this interesting fact, of which we and probably 
many of our readers have hitherto been entirely ignorant. Dr. 
Carte’s paper referred to above is accompanied by a very well- 
executed figure of the egg of the Ivory Gull brought. home by 
Sir Leopold M‘Clintock, to whom our friend Dr. Malmgren 
must certainly yield the honour of the discovery.—Ep. | 


Mr. P. L. Sclater has kindly sent us the two following notes, 
which were addressed to him by their respective writers. The 
first is from Captain George E. Bulger, C.M.Z.S., and is dated 
“ Bangalore, 3lst July, 1865.” 

“ An interesting sight presented itself to a friend of mine and 
myself during our walk this evening. As we turned the corner 
of one of the lanes at the back of the Arab lines, our attention 
was attracted by a Crimson-breasted Barbet (Xantholema indica) 
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which flew close past us, aud lit upon a thin, sickly-looking 
mango-tree, with branches overhanging the wall of the com- 
pound on our left. We stopped for a moment to observe its 
movements, and, as we did so, a second bird of the same kind 
darted out, apparently from the same tree, seized some insect in 
the air, and then, returning, alighted beside its comrade. The 
tree was a small one, and its foliage scanty, so that, not only 
were we enabled to see the elegant plumage of the Barbets very 
distinctly, but we were also made aware of the presence, upon 
one of the lower branches, of a Madras Bulbul (Pycnonotus he- 
morrhous) and a pair of Flycatchers, which appeared to me to be 
the White-browed Fantail of Jerdon (Leucocerca albofrontata). 
Before we had time to consider whether there was anything 
strange or not in the appearance of these birds in such close 
proximity to one another, the secret of their assembling at that 
particular spot was revealed to us. Directly in front of the tree, 
white ants were rising from sundry small holes in the road and 
flying slowly upwards through the clear atmosphere. Evidently 
an exodus of the winged members of the termite-city was com- 
mencing, and, by some means or other, it had become known to. 
the Barbets and their friends, who, accordingly, had made a point 
of being present, with a view to a luxurious evening meal. At 
first the work of destruction seemed likely to be most fully con- 
summated ; for the moment one of the hapless insects emerged into 
upper air, he was pounced upon by a Barbet or a Flycatcher, and 
carried off to be discussed at leisure amongst the branches of the 
mango-tree, or else he was seized and borne away, apparently 
with some difficulty, by one of the many large dragonflies which 
were cruising about inthe neighbourhood. Notwithstanding all 
this, however, the numbers of the termites were gradually in- 
creasing, and there was, at last, a faint chance of some few of them 
escaping to enjoy their emancipation from the dark, damp 
chambers of their subterranean abode: but at this moment a 
score of new foes made their appearance upon the sccne, shooting 
in suddenly and noiselessly, upon long sickle-shaped wings, and 
with a rapidity that reduced to utter insignificance the volant 
capabilities of either the Barbets or the Flycatchers! They were 
Swifts—of the common Indian species (Cypselus affinis); and it 
was really most interesting to behold the speed with which they 
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dashed through the air, and the wonderful accuracy with which 
they seized the luckless insects, without permitting their own flight 
to be arrested in the least degree. Backwards, forwards, here, 
there, everywhere, they darted in all directions, and almost every 
instant we heard the snapping of their bills as they closed them 
on their ill-starred prey.” 

The second note is from our correspondent Mr. E. L. Layard 
of Cape Town, and is dated “ South African Museum, December 
19th, 1865.” It has reference to an inquiry of our own re- 
specting the swimming of Skuas (Ibis, 1865, p. 526), a subject 
on which we have already printed a letter from Mr. Whitely (vide 
supra, p. 127). Mr. Layard says, “ Stercorarius parasiticus con- 
stantly sits on the water and swims about hunting for food, and 
I have shot it more than once in the act of doing so. My son 
also has recalled to my mind that the first time he shot one was 


out of a flock sitting and swimming in Table Bay.” 


To Mr. Blyth we are indebted for some extracts from his 
Indian correspondence, which we doubt not will be welcome to 
our readers. The first is from Captain Blar, “and refers to 
some birds of Ross Island, one of the Andaman cluster. It is 
dated Port Blair, June 1865 :— 

“ Copsychus saularis is common about houses and gardens, and 
is much more familiar than in Bengal. It sings very sweetly. 

“ Temenuchus erythropygius, common, apparently nesting now. 
I captured a pair stealing plantains hung up in a store-room 
window. ‘They were caged, but died at sea. 

«< Acridotheres tristis is common, and was, I believe, introduced 
by Col. Tytler, from Calcutta. The race, however, appears to 
be smaller and darker in colour than that of Bengal, approximating 
in this respect to that of Burmah. 

“A pair of Corvus splendens, also introduced by Col. Tytler, 
are all that are left of those he brought, and, being probably of 


/ the same sex, have not bred. 


“ The Common Crow is very abundant—an undoubted Carrion- 
Crow, but, I think, erroneously referred to Corvus culminatus. 
It appears larger (I have not carefully examined specimens), and 
the caw is much more like that of an English Rook*. 


* True C. culminatus, E. B. 
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“A Tern, very common, appears referable to Onychoprion 
melanauchen. It was, I think, breeding at the time of my visit 
on an island off the south outpost. I was not well enough, 
however, to explore the spot, although I noticed old birds 
carrying small fish there. 

“Of the large Sea-Hagle (Halaetus leucogaster) there are 
generally a pair about Ross Island, and I have noticed them 
seated on rocks on the mainland, and frequently heard their 
clanging scream amongst the high trees near the sea. 

“ Four specimens of Chalcophaps indicus were brought to me 
alive from Aberdeen, where they were snared by settlers as 
‘ green Pigeons ; one pair were adult, and one pair fully-fledged 
young; so that it is evident they breed on the Andamans. 
Reported to be plentiful. Collocalia fuciphaga takes to breeding 
inside houses, preferring inner rooms both on Ross and Chatham 
Islands. A large <Acanthylis (?) has been observed on Ross 
Tsland. 

“ Todirhamphus collaris, Halcyon fuscus, and H. leucocephalus 
are very common. ‘The former descends to the ground to feed— 
perhaps on hermit crabs, which are very common; the latter 
has the head much whiter than in Bengal. | 

“ Other birds collected here are Gracula intermedia, Paleornis 
erythropygius, Artamus leucogaster, Picus andamanensis*, Edolius 
malayensis, Irena puella, Butorides javanicus, Ixus jocosus. 

“A Honey-sucker which looked like the female of Arach- 
necthra asiatica seen on Ross Island.” 

Dr. Jerdon, writing in October last to Mr. Blyth from 
Umritsir, says :— 

“I have been in Cashmere for a short time this season, but 
did very little. The only rare bird I got was Mgithaliscus 
niveogularis, which I obtained at a height of 10,000 feet. I 
obtained one Nucifraga multimaculata also at a great elevation. 

“ I have been getting some live Falcons here—and among them 
Falco cherrug, as many as I pleased to buy. F. babylonicus, 
two young females, and one adult of the same sex! the latter 
I have skinned, the former I keep alive. It is the ‘Shahin’ of 
these parts, and is caught in the neighbourhood. I have sent 

* This also inhabits Sumatra.—E. B. 
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for more. * * * I have heard of a small Falcon caught here 
called the ‘ Keytal Turoomtee’ and used in hawking, but not 
Hypotriorchis chicquera; it may be Hobby or Merlin: but I am 
promised some shortly. I am now going to hawk Houbara 
with the Cherrug, and to do a little more of the desert-country. 
I hope to get Grus leucogeranus, dead or alive.” 

Dr. David Scott, in a letter to Mr. Blyth, dated “ Umballah, 
November 4th, 1865,” says :— 

“ This year I had two Hoopoes’ [ Upupa epops ?] nests in my 
verandah ; and after the hens began to sit I never saw them 
outside at all, but the two males fed them regularly inside the 
nest. When Colonel Tytler came down some time last month, 
I mentioned that I was almost positive that the hen Hoopoe 
never left her nest during the period of incubation. He said at 
once that this was curious, as you believed the Hoopoe was 
nearest in structure to a species of Buceros in which this was the 
case. As you are aware, I have not the very slightest pretension 
to be an ornithologist in any way beyond mere observation ; I 
was therefore quite ignorant of what Col. Tytler mentioned, as 
well as Dr. Jerdon directly I told him. 

“ These two pairs of Hoopoes were so tame and used to seeing 
me sitting in the verandah, that my presence never disturbed 
them in the least; and I twice saw the males tread the females 
just at the bottom of the steps, and within ten yards of where I 
was sitting. I was therefore thoroughly familhar with them, 
and can assert most positively that, for a number of days, I 
never saw the female of either pair out. I did not pay any atten- 
tion at first to the circumstance of there being only two flying 
about, until I observed both males going up to the nests with 
nats in. their bills, giving a call, and then putting their heads 
inside for the hens to take the food. The feeding-times were 
morning and evening, at regular hours, the former about seven 
or eight o’clock, and again in the afternoon about four o’clock. 

“T have seen the males getting the gnats, &c., close under 
the very steps I was sitting on, and almost chin’ two yards of 
my chair, then flying up, giving a call, and coming down again 
directly the food was taken. The nests were at opposite ends of 
the verandah, and only one of the broods came out. IJ saw some 
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time ago a notice in ‘The Field’ mentioning the dirty state of 
the nest before this would have been caused by the young; and 
if my idea is correct the explanation is simple. I never saw the 
males go inside the holes in which the nests were; and I never 
saw either of the females outside during the time they were 
hatching, though of course it is possible they may have gone 
out. If I should live, I will next spring observe more carefully ; 
but it was a good while before I noticed the absence of the 
females this year. Last year I had one nest only in the 
verandah, and another in the verandah of my office. The 
Hoopoe, I know, breeds in France; and possibly you may be 
able to find out if any notice of this fact has been taken.” 


Professor Baird has kindly transmitted to us some extracts 
from old or little-known works bearing reference to the former 
occurrence of Alca impennis on the coast of America. The 
earliest of these is from “A discourse and discovery of New- 
found-land, etc., written by Capitaine Richard Whitbourne of 
Exmouth in the County of Devon * * * Imprinted at London, 
by Felix Kinston, 1622,” and is as follows :— 

“There are also birds that live by prey, as Ravens, Gripes 
[Eagles], Crowes, etc. For water fowle there is certainly so 
good and as much variety as in any part of the world, as geese, 
ducks, pigeons, gulls, Penguins, and many other sorts. 

“These penguins are as bigge as geese, and fly not, for they 
have but a little short wing, and they multiply so infinitely upon 
a certain [land that men drive them from thenes upon a boord 
into their boats by hundreds at a time, as if God had made the 
innocency of so poor a creature to become such an admirable 
instrument for the sustentation of man.” 

Another from “ New Englands rarities discovered in birds, 

beasts, fishes, serpents, and plants of that country, etc. By 
John Josselyn Gent: London, 1672,” runs thus :— 
_ “The wobble an ill-shaped fowl, having no long feathers in 
their pinions which is the reason why they cannot fly, not much 
under the Penguin; they are in the spring very fat or rather 
oyly, but pulled and garbridged and laid to the fire to roast 
they yield not one drop. 
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“The Loone is a waterfowl alike in shape to the wobble.” 

Professor Baird remarks that “the author resided for eight 
years at ‘Scarborow’ a hundred leagues to the east of Boston, 
and speaks of the White Mountains at that time being covered 
with snow all the year round.” 

The third extract we shall quote is from “Il Gazettiere 
Americano, continente un distinto ragguaglio di tutte le parti 
del nuovo mondo, ete. Tradotto dall’ inglese e arricchito di 
aggiunte note, carte, ermai. Livorno 1763.” 

Under the head of “Terra nuova” occurs the following 
paragraph (vol. iii. p. 158) :— 

“ T’uccello, che si vede nell’ annessa tavola [a very good figure 
of Alca impennis| si trova piu frequentemente quivi, che 
altrove. Quantunque venga comunemente chiamato il Penguino 
del Nord, è molto differente da quello detto il Penguino del 
Sud, col quale è stato da alcuni erroneamente confuso. La 
sua grossezza è simile a quella dell’ oca domestica, ed acciO se ne 
possa meglio giudicare, si veddono appie della carta la testa ed 
il becco, nelle loro vere misure.” 

We may here add the information that very recently Mr. 
Flower, the Curator of the Museum of the Royal College of 
Surgeons, has found among the stores of that establishment 
nearly all the remaining bones of a skeleton of Alca impennis, 
the existence of which had not been previously suspected, only a 
few of the more important bones having been exhibited in the 
Museum. ‘This specimen is believed to have belonged to John 
Hunter. 


It seems very probable that our suggestion (Ibis, 1865, p. 530) 
as to the possibility of the Oxynotus of Mauritius being speci- 
fically distinct from that of Réunion will prove correct. M. 
Francois Pollen writes to us from St. Denis in the island last 
named that he has lately visited Mauritius, and on comparing 
after his return a specimen of Oxynotus ferrugineus, which he 
obtained while there, with examples of the Réunion bird, he is 
struck with the differences observable between them; but as he 
kindly promises us a further communication on the subject, we 
need not at present say more about it. 


